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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SPAYED COWS. 


Mr Ferssenpen—Some years since, I passed a 


summer at Natchez and put up at the Hotel then | 


kept by Mr Thomas Winn.—During the time that 
I was there, I noticed two remarkably fine cows, 
which were kept constantly in the stable, the ser- 
vant who had charge of the horses, feeding them 
regularly, three times aday, with green Guinea 
grass, cut with a sickle. 

These cows had so often attracted my attention, 
on account of the great beauty of their form and 
deep red color, the large size of their bags and 
the high condition in which they were kept, that 
I was at length induced to ask Mr Winn, to what 
breed of cattle they belonged, and his reasons for 
keeping them constantly in the stable, in prefer- 


ence to allowing them to run in the pasture, where | 


they could enjoy the benefit of air and exercise, 
and at the same time crop their own food and 
thereby save the labor and trouble of feeding them ? 
Mr Winn in reply to these inquires, stated, that 
the two cows which I so much admired, were of 
the common stock of the country and he believed 
of Spanish origin —but that they were both spayed 
cows and that they had given milk, either two or 
three years.—Considering this a phenomenon (if 
not in nature, at least in art) 1 made further inqui- 
ries of Mr Winn, who politely entered into a very 
interesting detail, communicating facts, which were 
as extraordinary, as they were,novel to me, and 
supposing that they will prove equally as interest- 
ing to your numerous agricultural readers, as they 
were to me, I am induced, on the request of a 
friend, to offer them for publication in your very 
valuable Journal, in the hope, that some of the 
farmers who supply our large towns with milk, 
will deem them of sufficient importance, to make 
experiments for the purpose of ascertaining wheth- 
er the results which they may obtain, will corrob- 
orate the facts stated by Mr Winn, and which, 
should they be fully confirmed, may lead to great 
and important benefits, not only to farmers, but to 
tavern-keepers and other inhabitants of cities, 
and villages who now keep cows, in order that 
they may be sure of a constantsupply of pure and 
anadullerated milk, 


Mr Winn, by way of preface, observed, that 
he had in former years been in the habit of read- 
ing the English Magazines which contained ac- 
counts of the ploughing matches which were an- 
nually held in some of the Southern Counties of 
England, performed by cattle, and that he had 
noticed that the prizes were generally adjudged 
to the plough-men, who worked with spayed 
heifers—and although there was no connexion 
between that subject and the facts which he should 
state, it was nevertheless the cause which first 
directed his mind into that train of thonght and 
reasoning, which finally induced him to make the 
experiments which resulted in the discovery of 
the facts which he detailed and which I will 
narrate as accurately as my memory will enable 
me to do it,-after the lapse of more than twenty 
years. 


‘led him to the belief—‘ that if cows were SPAYED 


| seen after calving and while in a full flow of milk, | 


they would continue to give milk for many years, 
without iatermission or any diminution of quantity, 
except what woul ( be caused by a change from green 
to dry or less succulent food.’ 

To test this hypothesis, Mr Winn caused a very 
goo cow, then in full milk, to be spayed ; the op- 
eration was performed about one month after the 
cow had produced her third calf; it was not at- 
tended with any severe pain or much or long con- 
tinued fever; the cow was apparently well in a 
few days and very soon yielded her usual quantity 
of milk and continued to give milk freely, for 
several vears, without any intermission, or any 
diminution in quantity, except when the feed was 
searce and dry—but a full flow of milk, always 
returned, upon the return of a full supply of green 
food. —This cow ran in the Mississippi low grounds 
or swamp, near to Natchez, got cast in deep mire 
and was found dead,—Uport her death, Mr Winn 
aused a second cow to be spayed, the operation 

ras entirely successful, the cow gave milk con- 
stantly for several years—butin jumping a fence, 
stuck a stake in her bag, that inflicted a severe 
wound, which obliged Mr Winn to kill her, 
Upon this second loss, Mr Winn had two other cows 
spayed, and to prevent the recurrence of injuries 
from simular causes with those which had occa- 
sioned him the loss of the two first spayed cows, 
he resolved to keep them always in the stable, or 
some safe inclosure and to supply them regularly 
with green food, which that climate, throughout 
the greater part, if not all the year, enabled him 
to procure. 

The resultin regard to the two last spayed cows, 
was as in the case of the two first entirely satis- 
factory, and fully established, as Mr Winn bhe- 
lieved, the fact, that the spaying of cows, while in 
full milk, will cause them to continue to give milk 
during the residue of their lives or until prevented 
by old age. 

When I saw the two last spayed cows it was J 
believe, during the third year that they had con- 
stantly given milk, after they were spayed. 

The character of Mr Winn, (now deceased) 
was highly respectable and the most entire confi- 
dence could be reposed in the fidelity of his state- 
ments, and as regarded the facts which he commu- 
nicated in relation to the several cows which he 
had spayed, numerous persons with whom I 
became acquainted, fully confirmed his state- 
ments. 

At the time to which I alluded, I endeavored to 
persuade Mr Winn to communicate the foregoing 





facts to the late Judge Peters, then president of 
the Agricultural Society of Pennsylvania. But he 
was restrained from complying with my request by 
an extreme unwillingness to appear before the 
public, and peradventure, his discovery might prove 
notto be new, as doubts in regard to the facts, 
might where he was unknown, subject him to some 
degree of ridicule. 

The many and great advantages that would re- 
sult to the community, from the possession of a 
stock of cows, that would be constant milkers, are 
too obvious, to require an enumeration. 





/munication, to make experiments, they will find 
it better to spay cows which have had several 
calves, rather than heifers, as at that age, their bags 
are usually large and well formed, and are capa 
ble of carryjng a much greater quantity of milk 
‘(without pain and inconvenience,) than younger 
| animals, VIATOR, 

| Keene, WV. H. April 1, 1831. 


Proceedings of the Massachusetls Horticultural So- 
| ctety, at a meeting held at the Hall of the Institu- 
tion on the 9th of April, 1831. 

Report made by H. A.S. Deansonn, President of the Society. 
It is with great pleasure, that Tam enabied to 
| announce encouraging indications of the deep 
interest which has been excited, in all parts of the 
Union, in favor of horticultural pursuits, A spirit 
of inquiry has gone forth, and a zeal for collecting 
and disseminating intelligence, seeds and plants, 
has been evince |, within a few years, which pre- 
sage great results, The liberality, which has been 
extended towards our institution, by numerous 
intelligent, patriotic and generous fellow citizens, 


as we!lasby many foreign honerary and corres. 
ponding members, merit our grateful 
ledgemen:s. 


acknow- 
Having acquired a reputation, far in 
advance of our actual means of utility, and of the 
services which have been rendered to a most in- 
teresting aud valuable department of tillage, we 
must strenuously endeavor, to reach the level of pub- 
lic expectation, by renewed efforts, to make our 
labors more directly and extensively heveficial, 

To insure success, in any undertaking, unremit- 
ting industry and a resolute determination, to sur- 
mount all impediments are indispensable ; and 
with such powerful means nothing is impossible. 

Since the last meeting, the following letters 
have been received. 

1. A letter from Suetpon Nonxron of Pennsyl- 
vania, now making a tour through the south wes 
tern states, 


Conecuh County, Alabama, Jan, 4 
Gen. A. S. Dearsonn, , oe 


President of the Mass. Hort. Society, 

Sir—I am now in Alabama with the view of pro- 
moting the cause of Sunday School instruction. J 
have, though a Layman, been urged to this course 
by a high sense of religious duty. All the ener- 
gies of my mind will be devoted to this service, for 
some 8 or 10 months yet tocome. At which time, 
if my health is preserved, I shall probably return to 
my residence at Mount Republic, Wayne County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Feeling an interest in whatever may refine the 
taste, improve the mind, or add to the proper en- 
| Joyment of my fellow-men, I have viewed, with much 
| Heasure the organization and successful operations 
jof the Mass. Horticultural Society ; and have been 
induced to offer any service that may promote the 
success of that Association, and that may be con- 
sistent with the performance of a higher duty. 

If the Society should not have a correspondent, 
resident in this State, whose friendly attentions may 
make my offer unnecessary, you can command, from 
me, any compatible service which my limited pe- 
cuniary resources will admit. Iam no Botanist, 
but I would, most freely, inquire for, search out, 








and forward, in such manner as may be directed, 
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cuttings, seeds, &c, of any desirable varieties of 
fruit, plauts, &c. 

I have been informed by Mr Mobley, a respect- 
able planter of Clarke County, and who had been 
for a number of years a member of the Legislature 
of this State, that a successful method of propaga- 
ting rare varieties of fruit, as practised in this cli- 
mate, is by planting cuttings thereof early in the 
Spring. Of this, my informant stated the most in- 
dubitable testimony could be given, For examples 
of successful practice he referred me to two or 
three of his friends. Notwithstanding the unusual 
drought of the last season, Mr Mobley had been 
successful with cuttings of the peach and quince, 
and with a considerable proportion of his apples. 

Thrifly suckers, termed, by him, ‘ water sprouts,’ 
are taken from choice trees, and planted in a hori- 
zontal trench, and covered, to the depth of six or 
seven inches, throughout, with the exception of one 
or more points—according to the length of the 
cutting—containing one or two buds exposed to 
the influence of the light and air. If the cutting 
should shoot forth at more than one point, the num- 
ber of plants would be multiplied by separating 
the cutting between the shoots with a chisel the 
ensuing year. 

I must confess that I have been induced, by wit- 
nessing unsuccessful experiments, to be not a lit- 
tle sceptical as regards the propagation of rare 
varieties of the apple, pear, peach and cherry, by 
planting cuttings thereof. But, if I am permitted 
to sit down in my family circle again, I think I will 
allow my scepticism to give way, so far as to prove, 
by practical experiments, whether I have, this time 
hit upon a successful modus operandi. 

We have, in Wayne County, Pa. two or three 
known native varieties of apples, which are be- 
lieved to possess qualities that would commend 
them for general cultivation. 

We have also other valuable varieties in culti- 
vation, whose different synonymes I have not had 
the means of determining. The obstacles, in the 
way ofa direct freight to Boston, have prevented 
my forwarding samples of our best varieties, The 
difficulties are now in some measure removed by 
the construction of the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal. 

Letters addressed to me at Montgomery, Mont- 
gomery County, Ala. will probably reach me, in 
the course of from 3 to 5 weeks, I expect to make 
a short visit to Mobile, and possibly to Pensacola. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Suetpon Norton. 

A letter has been sent to Mr Norton, thanking 
him for his kind proffer of services, with assur- 
ances of the high value we place upon them, and 
of the obligations which he will impose upon us, 
by such contributions, as it may be in his power 


tomake, to our fund of inforination, in any of 


the divisions of horticulture, or to the existing 
collections of indigenous plants. 

Such voluntary tenders of assistance, indicate 
the universal excitement, which has been induced 


for the development of the various branches of! 


rural economy, while they claim our admiration 
.as Americans, and our gratitude asa society. 
2. A letter from Gideon B, Smith, Esq., Editor 
of the American Farmer, published in Baltimore. 
Baltimore, March 31, 1831. 
Srr—lI have taken the liberty of forwarding to 
your address by the brig Hamilton, Capt. Foster, a 


small box, containing a dozen roots of Aracacha, 


you are, I believe, president, and request their ac- 
ceptance of it. 

I have twice succeeded in importing this valua- 
ble rootin a sound and vigorous state. Last fall 


succeeded in preserving them perfectly sound to 
the present time by merely packing them in moist 
earth and keeping them in a cellar protected trom 
frost. They are now growing finely in my con- 
servatory, and I have no doubt of perfectly suc- 
ceeding in their cultivation in the open ground. 

I have just made my second importation, and 
the roots are equally as sound as the former ones, 
Those I send you are part of this last lot, 

Iamsomewhat fearful that your season will 
not be long enough to allow the reots to attain a 
proper size; but that is all the doubt [ have of 
their succeeding with you, provided the roots be 
planted and steadily kept ina shady cool situation.* 
This appears to be the only difficulty—the heat of 
our sun is their only enemy in this country. The 
reason, I apprehend, of the ill success of former 
attempt to introduce this valuable esculent both 
into N. America and Europe, is that edible roots, 
such as are sold in the markets of Caraccas, 
were taken; whereas the little offsets that spring 
from the large roots are the proper ones, Another 
cause may have contributed to this failure. TL employ- 
ed two gentlemen in two successive years to obtain 
aracacha for me, but they could find none in all 


Colombia. I then learned that it was called appio 
by the Colombians; using that name, I suc- 
ceeded. 


I am with due respect yours, 
Gipeon B. Smiru. 
Ed. Am, Farmer. 

*The temperature of their native climate is seldom 
above 70; they should have a rich black soil. 

The present which Mr Smiru has so generously 
transmitted, is most worthy of our especial atten- 
tion, and claims the assiduous care of such of 
the members, as have the requisite means of 
making athorough experiment. 

The Aracacha has recently attracted the notice 
of most of the celebrated horticulturists in Eu- 
rope, and is considered as destined to assume an 
important station among esculent vegetables, It 
is a native of Santa Fee, Bogota, New Granada 
and other parts of South America, where it is 
considered the most useful of all the edible roots; 
being superior to the common, and sweet Potato, 
(Convolvulus Batatas); it is extremely grateful to 
the palate ; so tender that it requires but. little 
‘cooking, and so easy of digestion, that it is the 
|} common practice, where it is cultivated, to give it 
|to convalescents and persons who have delicate 
|stomachs. Stareh and a variety of pastry are 

made of its feeula, and it has all the advantages 
\of Arrow-root and Tapioca, 

In 1825, that distinguished botanist, the Baron 
j de Scuack arrived in the United States from Trin- 
,idad, and brought some of the roots of the Ar- 
_acacha, for the purpose of introducing its cultiva- 
tion in the southern and middle states, where he 
ibelieved it could be successfully done. Doct, 
|S. L. Mrreuene, ever eonspicuous for his zealous 











|science and the interests of his country, took great 
interest in the experiments, 

Plants were confided to Mr Michael Floy, a 
meritorious nursery-man of New York, who at- 





for the use of the Horticultural Society of which | 


I imported one hundred and forty roots, and have | 





| tempted to acclimate them, He placed them in 
his green house, where they passed the winter in 
security. The following spring, when the frosts 
had passed, they were transplanted into the gar- 
den; but the season having been unusully dry, 
they perished ; and Doct. Mitehell expressed doubts, 
as to the possibility of introducing the culture of 
the Aracacha so far north; still Mr Floy believed 
that it could be propagated in the latitude of Long 
Island, and he attributed the loss of his plants, to 
a too sudden exposure to the air, in the open 
ground, without any protection against adverse 
vicissitudes of the weather. 


An experiment was commenced by the Cheva- 
lier Soutanee Bonin, at the horticultural estab- 
lishment of Fromont, in April, 1829; and by a 
communication, in the number of the Journal of 
that Institution, for August last, he appears to en- 
tertain hopes of ultimate suecess and thinks this 
valuable vegetable may be cultivated, in the south- 
ern departments of France, Spain and in Italy, to 
advantage. He states that it is cultivated in the 
Botanical Garden of Montpellier and flourishes 
in that of Geneva, Experiments bave also been 
made in the Garden of the London Horticultural 
Society at Chiswick, at Bury-Hall, by Robert Bar- 
clay, Esq., at Plymoath, and by the great nursery- 
men, Messrs Loddiges. 

The Aracacha has been successfully introduced 
into Cuba and Jamaica, and if our climate should 
prove too cold, there is but little doubt it can be 
propagated in the southern states, aud may be- 
come the rival of the Sweet Potato. 

The roots, or small tubers, are planted in South 
America, about twenty inches apart, with aslight 
inclination towards the south; when they sprout 
above the ground, they are managed like the Sweet 
Potato, As the flowers begin to form, they are 
carefully plucked, in order to concentrate the vigor 
of vegetation in the roots, At Santa-Fee, where 
the mean temperature is about 73 degrees of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer, the roots acquire their full 
growth in six months, In Jamaica where the 
Aracacha flourishes remarkably well, it is culti- 
vated in rather poor land, such as that of the 
mountains of St Andrew, where there falls but 
little rain, 

It is well known to you, that Mr Smith to whom 
we are indebted for the Aracacha roots, succeeded 
John 8S. Skinner, Esq. as Editor of the American 
Farmer. The latter gentleman has acquired a de- 
servedly high reputation, for his indefatigable ef- 
forts, to advance the science andart of Agricul- 
ture and Gardening, throughout the United States ; 
and Mr Smith is actively pursuing the same meri- 
torious course, ina manner which must secure to 
him the respect of the intelligent planters of Ma- 
ryland, and the benedictions of his fellow citizens 
in every section of the Republic. The labors of 
those gentlemen are not only duly appreciated, by 
the cultivators of the soi!, on this side of the At- 
lantic, but have received the commendations of 
those, on the eastern continent, 

If awinged Mercury transmitted intelligence, 
among the gods of ancient mythology, the gen- 
ius of the moderns has more than supplied his 
office. By the art of printing, innumerable heralds 





/attention to whatever may subserve the cause of! 


vices of Jove’s fabulous messenger. It 
‘that all the discoveries and improvements, and 


are incessantly sent forth, who interchange the 
tidings of every region of the globe; and with 
such certainty and celerity, that they have not 
only received the name, but far surpassed the ser- 
is thus 
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whatsoever is useful or interesting to man, in the  Scnadioed 1 in their proper + pints, por epwerds of especially where o our object in cultivating them is 


glorious career of ¢ ‘ivilization is immediately made | one thousand more to be renewed. 


known; and individuals, distinguished for their 


Ihave such 
confidence in the business being both practicable 


intellectual attainmenrs, and arts of philanthropy, | and profitable, that I contemplate planting one and | 


instead of being claimed asthe citizens of a sin-|a half acres more on a site well suited to the pure | 


gle nation, are hailed as compatriots in the vast 
‘ republic of letters, science and the arts, and are 
universally honored as the benefactors of the hu- 
man race. 
Respectfully submitted 
By H. A. 8S. Deargorn. 


Pres. Mass. Hor, Soc. 


The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be 
presented to Gideon B. Smith, Esq., Editoa of 
the American Farmer, for the very acceptable 
present of Aracacha roots, which he has kindly 
transmitted from Baltimore. 

Resolved, Tiiat the Aracacha Roots be confid. 
ed to John Lowell, Esq., Thomas Nuttall, Curator 
of the Botanic Garden, David Haggerston 
Charlestown and Nathaniel Davenport of Milton ; 
and that they be requested to attempt their culu- 
vation, and report the results of their experiments 
to the Society. 

The following members were admitted, 

Giveon B. Surru, Exq. Editor of the “Ameri- 
ean Farmer, a correspouding member, 

MEMBERS. 

Josran Srepman of Newton, 

Garpner Brewer of Boston, 

S.N. Bacon, do. 

Scions of the Warren apple were presented by 
Jonathan Warren, Jr, Weston, It is a native 
fruit and in eating from November to April. The 
fruit is large, skin yellow, freckled with red and 
brown dots. Said to be high flavored, 





From Prince’s Treatise on the Vine. 


Copy of a letter from Edward H. Bonsall, Esq. to 
the author, dated 
* Vineyard, Germantown, Pa. February, 1830. 

I received your communication, in due course, 
and feel under obligations for the kindness which 
prompted it. In accordance with the invitation 
contained in I shall now proceed to give a 
cursory sketch of my practice and experience, so 
far as I understand your proposition to extend. I 
may premise, that | commenced planting my vine- 
yard in the spring of 1825, -with from seven. to 
eight thousand cuttings, which I extended over 
three acres of ground, arranging them with a view 
to the vines being when grown, at distances of 
four by seven feet fronn each other. There was 
an average of twocuttingsin a place. From the 
time of planting (say first of April) for a period 
of six weeks, there was but about one fourth of a 
inch of rain, and the sun frequently warm, The 
vegetating principle was put in action, the sprouts 
started, and deriving no nutriment from the soil, 
many of them were soon killed, and dropped off. 
I raised something beyond one thousand. The 
early and most important part of the next season 
was almost equally unfavorable, which combining 


with the necessity of starting with very few of 


some of the varieties, I was desirous of cultivating 
extensively, (and from which I have since been 
propagating, and gradually extending my stock,) 
greatly obstructed the completion of my estab- 
lishment, so that there are yetsome vacancies to 
be filled. Ihave now about three thousand five 


of 





| pose, adjoining my present establishment, 
Some of my vines produced fruit in 1827, 
pretty freely in 1828, and last year very largely, 


beside my making sale of a considerable quantity 
of fruit in Philadelphia, &e, The ensuing season, 
I shall probably have more than double the quan- 
tity, as there are constantly new vines coming 
into bearing, and also others approaching their 
full capacity, which had previously made only a 
first or second effort. 

As regards the varieties with which I have 
had most suecess, and to which I give the prefer- 
ence, | am unhesitating in ranking as the three 
foremost, the ‘Catawba,’ the York, (Pa.)  * Black 
Madeira,’ and the ‘Isabella.’ These seem to pos- 
sess allthe requisites for our purpose, more par- 
ticularly as wine grapes,—and some persons ad- 
inire them forthe table also. They all produce 
excellent wood, ripening the shoots almost to the 
extreme end, even in the most unfavorable seasons 
and without any protection, pass through our 
coldest winters as securely asthe oak of the forest. 
The ‘Catawba’ and ¢ Isabella’ yield extra-abundant 
crops of fruit, and the York Black Madeira is also 
avery good bearer, Their fruit rarely fails to 
arrive at fine maturity, and is rich in saccharine 
matter,—tbe basis of wine. The ‘ Alexander’ I 
am cultivating pretty largely, but my estimation of 
itis on the wane, It does not produce as good 
wood as those just mentioned, and is less certain 
of ripening its fruit. Ibave some plants of the 
North Carolina ‘ Scuppernong’ coming forward ; 
but from conversation with some of my ‘riends, 
who were familiar with it at the south, I doubt its 
adaption to extensive culture. They say, that as the 
berries commence ripening, they immediately 
their connexion with the stem, and by 
slight agitation, fall in great numbers, as is the case 
with most of our Fox grapes. I have upwards 
of thirty additional varieties, several of which have 
not produced fruit, so as to enable ine from per- 
sonal observation, to place an estimate on them; 
and such as have, 1] do not think worthy of be- 
ing brought into competition with the three first 
mentioned, There are some, the ¢ Elsenborou gh,’ 
‘Orwigsburg,’ &c, the fruit of which is good and 
generally ripens, but they bardiy seem fitted ¢ or 
vineyard culture, on account of deficiency in the 
size of the fruit, amount ef produce, &c. 

The wine Dr Hulings alluded to was part of a 
cask of one hundred and thirty gallons, made by 
me three years since, from the ¢ Alexander ’ grape, 
purchased of some of my neighbors, my vives 
not having atthat time come into bearing. It 
has been pronouneed by connoisseurs in Phila- 
delphia, to be very similar in its character to a 
good Madeira, excepting that it was rather more 
mild. 





loosen 


‘ My vineyard is situated between the Schuyl- 
kill and Delaware rivers—four miles from the | 
former, and eight fromthe latter, at an elevation 
of three hundred feet above their level, having, 





an aspect facing S. 8. E., with a sub-stratum of 
light isinglass soil, and seems well suited to the 
purpose. From my experience, both on my own 
premises and at other places, it is my judgment, 
that we should reject almost all foreign varieties, 


to make wine. 
To be concluded next week. 


LIVE FENCES, 

Mr Epiror—There is one very serious objec- 
tion against adopting the suggestion of Mr Buck- 
/minster, of using the yellow locust for live fences, 





é , .*’| and that is, this tree is 80 prone to send up sprouts 
when my vintage produced eight barrels of wine | . 


from its extended roots, that it would soon encum- 
ber the fields, 
The avocations of the nursery forbid my add- 


| ing anything further than that 


I remain, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


Albany, stl 12, 1831. J. Buen. 


Premium. _T he Phranseth County » Aedes ultural 
society offer a Premium to that town which shall 
maintain the best piece of road, being a public 
highway, of a given extent within its territory. 
The improvement of roads is a worthy object for 
premiums, The funds of agricultural societies 
might be aided by the state and the fines of one 
town be bestowed as a bounty on others. As for 
some roads that we wot of, if there were ‘ ser- 
mons in stones’ and preaching could avail any 
thing, no premiums would be required to improve 
their condition,—.Vew Bedford paper. 





Wool.— According to the present appearances in 
Europe, there will be a considerable rise in the 
price of wool. None could be obtained in Portu- 
gal or the frontiers of Spain in January, nor would 
there be a supply till next summer; at the same 
time, the demand for coarse wool was increasing 
and prices advancing. The stock in England was 
small, and of consequence the prices good, and 
would probably remain so, This will have an effect 
on the American market. 





Lowett.—The demand for tenements in this 
town has never been so great as at the present time, 
We recently advertised one to be let, and have re- 
ceived not less than forty applications for it. Ten 
years ago our population was about one hundred 
and fifty ; itisnow not much less than seven thou- 
sand, and the prospects of the growth of the town, 
have at no time been so promising as at the pre- 
sent. Funds sufficient have been obtained to build a 
rail-road from Lowell to Boston ; the Suffolk Com- 
pany has recently been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $500,000, and have commenced erecting two 
mills with all the necessary appendages ;the Tre- 
mont Company is also just incorporated with a 
capital of $500,000, all of which has been sub- 
scribed, Among the buildings to be erected thig 
summer, will be a hotel on a very extensive scale, at 
the corner of Merrimack and Dutton streets. 

Lowell Journal. 





Coal for Siem Boats.— We learn from the Provi- 
dence American, that the steam boat President, 
Captain E, 8S. Bunker, which left New York on 
Tuesday at 4 o’cluck, A. M, arrived at Providence 
the same evening at 11 o’clock. It is added that 
she used coal instead of wood on the passage and 
| that the ss ir th proved entirely satisfuctory. 

The Directors of the Boston House of Industry 
| propose to erect a Wind Grist Mill, The cost is 
‘estimated at $500. The amount of Grain con- 
sumed at the House annually, is about 5000 bush- 








! els. 
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Continued from page 301. 
To Benjamin Guild, Esq. 

Dear Sin—On Saturday the 16th inst. was the 
first time that l saw or knew of the premiums 
offered by the Massachusetts Agricultural Society 
for the best improved farm. I therefore shall be 
unable to inake all the statements I wish to make, 
with that accuracy thatis desirable and which 
may be required, but I shall make an attempt, I 
therefore offer my farm which lies in the east part 
of the town of Pittsfield, upon the Boston and Al- 
bany stage road, containing two hundred and fifty 
acres or thereabout. The soil alluvial and loam ; 
which farm I purchased ten years since and for 
which I paid nearly 14,000 dollars. Ihave for- 
ty acres of good wood land, principally covered 
with the sugar maple, [have also in one square 
lot forty acres of meadow, almost perfectly level, 
and irrigated or overflowed by the waters of the 
Housatonic river, (by which it is bounded on the 
east,) in the spring of the year when the snow melts 
away, generally, and sometimes twice or thrice 
in a year, so thatit never requires any manure, 
and I have nothing to do but to keep up my fen- 
ces and cut the grass, which is all of an excellent, 
quality, consisting of herds or timothy, clover and 
fine English, and produces annually from eighty 
to ninety tons, ‘This lot lies upon the east side of 
the road, opposite to my house and the residue of 
my farm upon the west side of the road, pretty 
nearly in a square form, a litle elevated above the 
meadow, say 8 or 10 feet, and rises but little to the 
western extreme of the farm. [have an orchard 
lot cons’sting of about eighteen acres, which I 
mow, and obtain between twenty and thirty loads 
of excellent hay. Ihave also mowed five acres 
in another lot, which was seeded two years 
since, Which produced five or six loads, making in 
all between 120 and 130 loads of first quality of 
herdsgrass and clover hay, which we have estima- 
ted at one ton to the load as we get in, well made, 
The residue of my farm consists of pasturage and 
tillage, say 147 acres, all good, which I have im- 
proved alternately for pasture and tillage by a ro- 
tation of crops, first for wheat and rye, then corn, 
then oats or other spring grain with clover and 
grass. 


I have improved itthe present season as fol- 
lows ; of winter crops i2 acres of rye which was 
an excellent crop, but not measured, and two acres 
of winter wheat which was sowed upon corn 
ground after the corn was taken off, and produc- 
ed, as it was sowed rather too late, but 32 bush- 
els. I have alsoraised this year 5 acres of oats, 
which produced 122 shocks, some of which we 
have threshed, which have yielded two bushels 
per shock; if the whole should yield in like man- 
ner, the five acres will give 244 bushels, or nearly 
50 bushel per acre, upon which land I had beans 
and oats last year. With a little manure I 
also sowed one bushel of marrowlat peas, 
which supplied my family and seve: al of my neigh- 
bors with green peas. I harvested eight bushels 
well dried and fine for seed, I have also on my 
farm two acres of potatoes. Ihave dug and got 
inone acre only, which produced 296 bushels, 
besides what were dug for use for several weeks,— 
so that I can safely say that this acre yielded 
something more than 300 bushels of the flesh 
color, and worth double the common potatoes. 


1 have raised this season about 11 acres of corn 
| of the small early eight rowed ears which is a 
| very good crop, and will produce as determined 
by a committee of an Agricultural Society, 90 
bushels to the acre, that is, for three or four of the 
best acres; for which they gave me the Society’s 
‘third premium. The land on which it was raised 





‘has been mowed for three or four years, and last | 


_year broken up and hog-dung put into every hill, 
|—hills at three feet apact, My farm is divided by 
‘a lane through the whole and fenced on either 
side, and then divided into 10 and 20 acre lots 
opening to the centre lane, sothat I have more 
(than 6 miles of fence, a part of which is half wall, 


I have also raised this year two acyes of spring 


rye, which 1 have not threshed, which I think will 
give me 20 bushels per acre,—I have also raised 
twenty acres of small white beans which I have 
/not yet gathered, and which [ estimate to yield 
| fifteen bushels to the acre, er about 300 bushels in 
‘all. This field was planted two years since to 
corn and then to rye and oats.—I have ploughed 
;and sumfner-fullowed twenty acres of old pasture 
where my sheep have run, and sowed it to rye and 
three acres more to winter wheat; all 
about the last of August now looks finely, and if 
nothing befalls it, 1 think I may safely calculate 
upon thirty bushels to the acre.—The number of 
apple trees in my orchard is 149. Six years since 
I put in 1000 grafts by contract, principally of win- 
ter fruit, such as Greenings, Spitzenbergs, Gilli- 
flowers, Russets, Golden Sweetings and Seekno- 
furthers, &c, &e, from which I last year made 36 
barrels of cider and put up about 100 bushels o 

fine winter apples. To my trees I have done 
nothing but trim and scrape. This year, owing 
to a late frost I shall not have five bushels in all. My 





sowed 


saving grass seed, I usually seed down about 10 
acres annually with 4 quarts of clover and 4 quarts 
herdsgrass to the acre. I have made several ex- 
periments. After taking off a corn crop, 1 have 
ploughed and sowed nothing but grass seed ; this 
was done inthe month of October, and it took 
well, but did not get te maturity fully the next 
season. 1 have also sowed with rye,in the fall and 
also upon snow covering Wheat and rye, and also 
in the spring with spring wheat, rye and oats, and 
I am satisfied that to sow clover and herdsgrass in 
the next spring withoats is the best time and way. 
Another experiment may possibly be useful, Eight 
years since I ploughed and fenced about two acres 
of good land upon which I planted one bushel of 
butternuts, one ditto of walnuts, and one bushel of 
chesnuts, and smaller quantities of apples, peaches, 
pears, quinces, hazlenuts and filberts, most of 
which failed, save only a few peaches, several ches- 
nuts and filberts, The filberts } have transplanted 
near to my house, and have now probably 100 
bushels which have borne considerably the two 
last years, as large asany of the imported, The 
late frost prevented their bearing this year, but I 
have no doubt that they can be grown here plenti- 
fully with little trouble. My barn is 100 feet long 
and 40 feet wide, standing east and west, with a 
floor through it lengthwise, over which is another 
floor, each twelve feet wide. Upon the south side 
of my barn I have a tier of stables extending the 
whole length, 12 feet wide, which is sufficient to 
put up 25 head of cattle. I have one shed ex- 
tending from the west end of my barn south 120 
feet, half of it 20 feet in width and the other half 
14 feet, capable of holding 30 or 40 loads of hay 





over head. I have three or four other sheds 
‘temporary or of less value. My barnyard is 120 
feet square divided by a line of fence through the 
centre each way, making four yards of about 60 
fect: square, witha shed for each and a well of 
Water in the centre, from which | water each yard, 
jineach of which I have wintered about 100 sheep, 
and make my manure principally by bedding them 
| with straw. Ihave kept the last year two yoke 
/of oxen and one yoke of steers, five cows and 
/nine head of young cattle, three horses and one 
colt and 425 first quality Merino aud Saxony 
sheep We have made butter and cheese only 
‘enough for family use. Although my stock of 
| cows are of the first quality, yet my family is large 
and consume all they produce ; for one of my 
| cows, which is only 3 years old, I last week re- 
ceived this Society’s first premium as the best 
among 37 cows offered for premium ; her calf now 
is only four weeks old, and she is a descendant of 
the stock of cattle called the Gore breed, f be- 
i lieve from a bull imported by the late Governor 
Gore ; at any rate, from my connexion with the 
Berkshire Agricultural Society, | was induced to 
_ purchase some of the finest cattle of our part of 
the country, and for the ancestor of this cow I 
paid $100. My other cows and stock are of the 
| Holderness stock, Of swine, l only keep and fat 
enough for family use and some little surplus to 
pay laborers. Lam now feeding 8 of the Bye- 
field breed,a part of which I think will weigh 
about 300 Ibs, eech, As to tie amount of labor, 
for the last years I have hired only one man, and 
have twoboys almost men; and in haying and 
threshing, day laborers, which in all probably costs 
me $140 or $150 inclusive of board. I would 
alsoadd that in consequence of tilling so much 
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manner of making cider is the common way. As to | land, I have hired 100 of my sheep pastured the 


past summer, 


To recapitulate— 


63 acres of meadow land 
12 do. winter rye 
2 do. do. wheat 
5 do, oats 
2 do, potatoes 
11 do, corn 
2 do. spring rye 
20 do. beans 
117 
20 acres sowed to winter rye 
3 do. do. to do. wheat 
140 


40 wood 
70 pasture 





250 

It will be seen that I have mowed and tilled 
this year 140 acres, 17 of which has been seeded 
down to grass. 

My stock is as follows, viz. 425 sheep 20 head 
of cattle, 4 horses, 10 wild yeese, and afew India 
geese, presented tome by Gorham Parsons, Esq. 
afew years since. Puultry in abundance, of many 
sorts. 

This rough draft was drawn up list evening and 
this morning in much haste, and is imperfect for 
want of more time, Yet it is as I believe true. 

I am, dear Sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


Pittsfield, Oct. 18,1830 Jonaruan Aturn. 





To be continued. 
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GYPSUM OR PLASTER OF PARIS. 


| whieh is made by putting half a gill of tar into 


History informs us that the utility of Gypsum 2 gallons of water, or in that proportion, stirring 


for grass, Was first discovered 


in Germany by a jit well, just to make the water a little sticky, aud the 


laborer at the quarry, passing across a meadow to | plaster will adhere tothe kernels much better, 
shorten the distance home, discovered the luxuri- aud the birds and insects will not meddle with 


ance of grass, where he had travelled, and imagin- | it; (too much tar may prevent 


We 


vegetation.) 


ing that the dust of Gypsum from his clothes | then puton from half a bushel to a bushef of plas- 


must have been the cause, ted the experiment, 


and the event answered his expectations, 
Some time after, a keg of it was sent to Ameri- 
ca to Mr Jacob Bafge of Philadelphia, and it soon 


came into use in that part of Pennsylvania, where | 


they value it very highly, aud even suppose that 
the hay is better which is produced by it. 

It is however said that Gypsum will not pro- 
mote vegetation so much near the ocean, or in 
any place where it can be decompounded by par- 
ticles of sea salt. That may be so, yet it has some- 
times done well near the sea in dry seasons, aud 
its effects ure not so visible any where in wet sea- 
sons. My own practice has been 17 miles distant 
from Long Island sound, where my first use of it, 
far exceeded my most sanguine expectations, 

In the spring of 1796, I sent to New York, 
and obtained a barrel of Gypsum which had been 
imported (rom France, and in May and June sow. 
ed it on different soils, and several kinds of erops, 
and it produced wonderful effects generally. — I 
put some of it on Iudian corn after the first hoeing, 
and left 5 rows through the middle of the field 
Which was not piastered, which did not produce 
more than one, on either side, owing in some 
measure to the grubs having left the corn, where 
the plaster had been used, and gone on to those 
5 rows, which some miles distant, looked like a 
road which had been cut through a wood, for the 
corn was exceedingly poor, and from 20 to 50 
grubs under each hill, and not a grub to be found 
under the hills which had been plastered. 

The flax and potatoes were much benefited by 
plaster, but the wheat, rye, barley and oats did not 
show the benefit much ; yetthe grass was visibly 
better some years after the crops were taken 0%. 

The utility of Gypsum appearing so manifest 
induced me to use it freely, and the next spring 
sent corn, cider, &c, to Passamaquoddy and bought 
10 tons, 1 used the greatest part of it the same 
year. I generally put about 3 bushels on an acre 
at that time, because they used as much as_ that 
on an acre in Pennsylvania, but 2 bushels are 
thought now to be sufficient. 

A whim has gone abroad that it injures land, 
but the encyclopedists say that itdoes not, more 
than stable manure, 

They have used itin Pennsylvania more than 
60 years, and still value it highly asa manure. It 
has been used near 40 here, and yet we have 
many farmers among us who choose to be halfa 
century behind others in improvements, who have 
not yet ventured to try it; but as it is now plenty 
and cheap, | would advise farmers at least to 
run the risk of trying it. 

Those who have used it plentifully and repeat- 


“ear x 
jter onau acre, after first hoeing, and the crop will} 


| generally be doubled by using the plaster, unless 
‘it bein a wet season, when the difference will not 


| be great; yet you may see where the corn hills were, 


| Some say itis best to sow a bushel on an acre of 
grass land every year, but its effects being  visi- 
ble several years, I have not practised in that way. 

The Nova Scotia Plaster is not all of it equally 
good or even that which is brought from France, 


York for it, we buy that which was imported. 

It ought to be ground in fair weather, and sow- | 
ed soon after grinding; or else it may become 
‘clammy and need washing or running through the | 
millagain, Still damp weather is the best for sow- | 
ing it, that it may not blow away ; and it will sow | 
better, aud last longer; if it is not ground exces-! 
sively fine. It may be sown in Spring or Autumn, | 
but vegetation ought to have time to come forward | 
before itis sown, Its effects will be most  visi- 
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RUSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 13, 1831. 
GARDENER’S WORK FOR APRIL. 
In the Eastern States, generally, this is the month 
for sowing the principal garden crops. There is 
an advantage in sowing the hardier kinds of gar- 
den seed as early as the state of the soil will per- 
mit, as by that means the plants become firmly 











some years after the land is laid down to grass. | 


but the imported is the best; yet the difference is | 
not great, and as the Nova Scotia is the cheapest, | 
I generally use it, unless when we send to New| 
| best adapted for raising the generality of plants 


established before they are overtaken by the heat 
and drought of the summer. But a stiff and 
moist soil should never, on any account, be dug, 
ploughed or harrowed when it is so wet as to be 
clammy oradhesive. A light sandy soil however, 
will be benefited by being hoed or otherwise 
wrought on while mcist. 

Mr M’Mahon well observes that ‘earth of a 
consistence that will hold water longest without 
becoming hard when dry, is that of all others the 


in the greatest perfection. The great art of im- 


| proving sandy and clay soils is to give to the for- 


mer such dressings of clay, cowdung and other 
kinds of manure, as will have a tendency to bind 
and make it more compact, and, consequently more 
retentive of moisture ; and, tothe latter coats of 
sandy earth, pond mud, horse dung, &c.’ 
Asparagus may now be sown or transplanted, 
It has formerly been thought necessary to make a 


ble on land which has been recent'y laid down to | very laborious and expensive process of cultivating 
herds grass and clover ; butif itis mowing ground, | asparagus, but it has been found that the old modes 
it is best to mow it once before the Gypsum is put | of growing that valuable esculent may be dis- 
on, for fear it may make the clover lodge down,| pensed with, and asparagus raised with about as 
but the 2d year the herds grass will support it, /much facility as potatoes, The Hon, J. WeLves 


It is well to sow it as soon as the hay is taken off, 
for it will collect moisture, and keep the land from | 
being ;arehed from the intense heat of the sun, | 
which is often the case at that season of the year, | 

It is sometimes sown on old sward where it can- | 
not well be ploughed, though it will not do much 
the first year or two, yet the second or third year 
it will show itself, and make the grass thick and 
heavy, and continue to help the land several years, 
It will do the most good on land which is in pretty 
good order. It will not make poor land produce 
i luxuriantly, especially after grain is taken off, 

When clover seed is sown clear from the hull 
without covering, it ought to be rolled in plaster, 
jand it will keep it moist, aud help vegetation, — 
Middletown Sent. 


Business.—It appears ftom the city papers that 
there is a great demand for vessels, and that the 
rates of freight have advanced more than 33 per | 
cent,— Vessels have not been in so good request | 
for several years. The manufactures of cotton 
and woollen goods are realizing a fair profit, The 
| prices of grain, wool, fat cattle, &e, have improved, 
The farmers of Hadley, Hatfield, and other 
towns in this vicinity are calculating to engage ex- 
itensively in the cultivation of broom-ecorn, and it 
lis believed that more acres will be devoted to this 





edly on the same lands will not find so much lerop the ensuing season than in any former year. 
benefit by using it again, as they did at first, yet} Many acres in Northampton meadow have been 
it is a good manure, even in those cases, I have | leased to the growers of broom-corn. The price 
not generally used the Gypsum oftener than once | given for the use of good land, for one crop, if the 
in 6, 8 or 10 years on the same land, unless itjland be manured, ploughed, and made ready for! 
might be a little when the land was tilled, to roll | planting by the lessor, 1s about 20 dollars per acre ;| 
the grain in, or a little to put on it, not exceeding |and about 12 dollars per acre are given for the use | 
one bushel to the acre, of first rate land in its present state, that is, land | 

We have generally rolled Indian corn in it be-| whieh was well manured and bore a good crop | 
fore planting, after soaking it awhile in tar water, |the last season.—Hamp. Gaz. 





thas describes his method, which we should believe 
altogether worthy of general adoption. 

‘A piece of ground was taken, of a deep rich 
After a common corn crop was taken off, 
the land was ploughed and manured in the usual 
course, Holes were then dug, twelve to fourteen 
inches in depth, and about the same distance apart, 
and two or three shovels full of compost manure 
were mixed with a part of the earth. The roots 


soil. 


,of a year's growth were then inserted at about six 


This bed has flourished and been 
* *% * 


inches in depth. 
thought as productive as any whatever. 

‘ However rare it may be that there is any over 
cultivation or preparation of soil for any vegetable 
production, in would seem here to be the case. 
The old forms appear to have been kept up and to 
have discouraged a more general diffusion of this 
valuable plant. 

‘Dr Dean, in his husbandry, has somewhat sim- 
plified the matter, but not sufficiently. The pro- 
posed method of placing the roots at 6,8 and 9 
inches is quite too near, The duration of 10 or 
12 years is quite a mistaken one ; it lasts with us 
double that period, 

‘The management of the bed may be given in 
a very few words. Inthe fall of the year it is 
important to cover it with horse manure; in the 
spring it should be raked off, and the bed lightly 
forked over, so as not to touch the roots. 

‘If the bed from frequent weeding becomes low 
it may be raised with dock mud to advantage. 
This produces no weeds, while the saline particles 
are favorable to its growth. Where this cannot 
be had, rich loam may be taken.’ 

Mr Armstrong, in vol. 2 of the Memoirs of the M. 
York Board of Agriculture says, ‘It has been late- 
ly asserted, and with sufficient confidence, that a 
pickle of salt and water, of the ordinary strength 
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for preserving meat may be very usefully applied 
to asparagus beds in the spring. he effects as- 
cribed to it are its stimulating power over the crop, | 
and its tendency to destroy the seeds of weeds| 
and insects, lying near the surface. 
on this subject should be multiplied, and with pic- 
kles differing in strength and quality.’ 
edition of Deane’s New England Farmer, it is ob- 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


BEES. 
Mr Fessenpen—In August of last year, a 


Experiments. gentleman from Kentucky called with a friend to 


see me, and observing I kept bees, mentioned that 


In the last. ® Tier 1d of his in that state had for several years 


keptthem ina dark room in one end of his garret, 


served that ‘ to a bed fifty feet by six, a bushel of (a brick house) with some small holes cut througis 


salt may be applied with good effect before the 
plants start in the spring.’ 

Asparagus is thought to be a very healthy arti- | 
cle of aliment, Loudon says, ‘In Paris it is much 
resorted to bythe sedentary and operative classes, 


when they are troubled with symptoms of gravel or 


stone. Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia states that, 
‘ Asparagus is allowed to promote the appetite ; and 
affords a delicious article of nourishment to the 
invalid and valetudinarian, who is not troubled with | 
flatulency.’ 

Dandelion, Leontodon taraxacum,—This hardy 
plant might probably be improved by cultivation, 
Gen. Dearborn gave some notices of its success- 
ful culture, in the Mew Englund Farmer, vol. vi. p. 
337. He observed that they might ‘be set out at 
any time after the frost is out of the ground. I 
would recommend that the rows be three feet asun- 
der, and the plants two feet apart in the rows,’ 
And that ‘the rapidity with which the leaves shoot 
out after cutting is greater than in any plant I have 
ever seen. Some of them were covered with 
flower pots, after the fourth cutting, to blanch the 
leaves for salad, and they are nearly or quite 
equal to endive. In five days after the pots were 
put over, the leaves, which had been previously 
cut close to the crown of the root, the plants shot 
up five inches in height.’ 

The culture of the dandelion is desirable on ac- 
count of its medical as well as its esculent proper- 
ties. A writer for the National Intelligencer, who 
appears to have been a medical man say, ‘ Dande- 
lions have always been considered peculiarly use- 
fulin visceral obstructions, particularly those of 
the liver, when eaten eather as greens, salads, or 
taken in ptisans.—They seemcalculated from their 
stimulant deobstruent powers to promote biliou 
discharges, and from long experience” have been 
found highly efficacious in all biliary affections of 
the liver. They are also good to keep the body 
open and are diuretic and attenuant, In the 
dropsy, the dandelion has been known for ages to 
be of great utility. The ancients, says Willich, were 
better acquainted with the properties of this excel- 
lent vegetable, than those modern practitioners who 
appear to be more anxious to introduce exotics, 
imported from distant countries, than to ascertain 
the qualities of those numerous medical plants, 
which grow in our own climate. I advise all who 
are troubled with bile, flatulences, fulness of blood, 
and who are fearful of dropsy, vertigo, &c, to 
make free use of this precious gilt of nature the 
dandelion, 





Earty Cucumbers, 

On Saturday, the 9th inst. we noticed several 
large cucumbers, at the stall of Michael Tombs, 
Boston Market. They were rgised by Charles 
Hovey, Cambridge-port. 





Original Repartee—A very intemperate man, 
whose face was covered with rum blossoms, insul- 
tingly said toaclergyman: ‘do you know that I 
have got to be elder?’ ‘No,’ replied the clergy- 
man, ‘ you look more like dog-wood.’ 








to admitthe passage of the bees; by this meaus 
, he was saved the trouble of hives and swarming 
| (which they never do as long as they have room 
to work in,) and that he could at any Ume go into 
the room (properly guarded) and take 10 or 50 
lbs, of comb at atime. Early in December, | 
| wrote a letter asking many questions, with an in- 
| tention of giving to your paper the results of my 
inquiries, but presume, I did not get a proper di- 
rection, as I have not received an answer, Dur 
jing the winter I have made some inquiries, and 
reflected much on the subject, and herein give 
you an extract of a letter from T, W. Sumner, 
Esq. of Brookline, Mass, 

‘In the summer of 1827,a swarm of bees enter- 
ed by a small hole under the shingled gutter 
which is on the top of the cornice of one of the 
dormer windows of my house; when in, they 
found abundance of room for working, and no 
one could disturb them, but by taking down the 
plaistered ceiling of my upper rooms. You will 
recollect my house has what is termed a gamble- 
roof; the space above the level plaistering, forms 
a flattriangle, of 7 feet wide, twenty inches high 
and atleast 60 feet long. I think had they not 
been disturbed, they might have worked twenty 
years. 

‘We did not disturb them, neither did they dis- 
turb us, ull I cook them up in January, 1829, on 
a very cold day, 1 took down the plaistering about 
a yard square under the comb and smothered 
themin the usual way with sulphur. We got 
296 Ibs. of comb, bread andhoney, I have often 
regretted I Cid not try to propagate them, fur hon- 
ey in a family is a very convenient article,’ 

A friend of mine as much as 15 years’ since, in 
taking a house to pieces in Boston, found a swarm 
of bees over one of the dormer windows in the gar- 
ret, which he had carefully sawed off and secured 
and carried to Brighton, where he kept it several 
years, 

l understand there has been in the roof of a 


house in Brighton aswarm of bees for 7 years 
past. They bave not bad much room to work in, 


but will not be driven away. 

All these circumstances had determined me to 
prepare a place in my barn, when your paper 
about a month since stated it was a Common prac- 
tice in Ohio, 

I have made a tight closet of near 10 feet square 
and about 6 feet high in the centre, at tne south- 
west end of my barn, immediately under the ridge- 
pole. The floor is about 25 feet from the ground 
and is approached by a fixed Jadder from the se- 
cond floor, and kept under Jock. In this I have 
placed two hives purchased last season from Mr 
Beard, from the interior of Maine, where as I un- 
derstand they have not been troubled with the 
bee moth, 
my bee house, I shall not be troubled with them 
again, asl believe they do not often rise so high 
from the ground. 

I have kept more or less bees for 20 years ; till 
about 6 years ago, we were so much troubled 
by the bee moth that I gave them up. Last year 


I apprehend from the great elevation of 


I began again in the hope, with some of the 
improved hives to succeed better, and still intend 
keeping some in the usual way near the ground, 
If the chamber plan succeed, of which I see no 
reason to doubt we shall be saved a great deal of 
trouble, as we shall no longer be obliged to. watch 
and hive them, I have put in some extra rafters, 
also a shelf and standards, to enable the bees more 
readily to attach the comb, 

Any persons having a wish to see the method 
adopted by me, I shall be happy to shew it to 
them. The bees appear perfectly satisfied with 
their elevated situation. 

I am somewhat apprehensive that a southwest 
aspect may be rather too warm in summer, and 
rather regret Lhad not put the room even at the 
northeast end of the barn. I should have prefer- 
red a southeast front, taking the morning sun and 
lieing cooler in the afternoon. I do not think 
there is any danger to be apprehended from severe 
cold, if they are only kept dry. 

Very truly yours, Joun Prince. 

Jamaica Plain, April 11, 1831. 





Edinburgh Review,—Lilly and Wait have just 
republished the 104th No, of this popular journal, 
Which contains elaborate articles on the follow- 
ing topics ; East India Company—Bowrings’ Poeti- 
cal ‘Translations—Political Economy—Civil Disa- 
bilities of the Jews—Spirit of Society in England 
and France—Principles of Belief and Expectation 
as applied to Miracles—Capital Punishment of 
Forgery — Novels descriptive of Irish Life --- Lifeand 
Religious Opinions of Bishop Heber; Evangelical 
School—Irish Courts Quarter Sessions; Assistant 
Barristers—Sadler’s Refutation, refuted —T he Late 
and Present Ministry —Index—published quarterly 
ta $5.00 per annum. 

Instead of remitting silver to China in exchange 
for teas, we now begin to receive thence, remittan- 
ces in specie for our domestic goods. We find 
ihe following paragraph in the New York Journal 
of Commerce : 

‘ The Tide Turned.—The brig Delight, at Phila- 
delpaia, from Canton brought $24,000 in specie. 
A letter states that half a million has been recently 
exported to Europe. If China is to disembogue 
its silver upon the western nations, while the 
usual supply from Mexico and South. America con- 
tinues, the effect will be to make the article a great- 
er drug even, than it is at present. And it is al- 
ready the dullest commodity in the money-market, 
Any good paper is preferred before it.’ 








Lowetit Companites,—The names of the sever- 
al companies in this town, incorporated for manu- 
facturing purposes, with their capital, are as fol- 
lows : 





Merrimack Company, . $1,500, 000 
Locks & Canals do. 600,000 
Hamilton do. 1,200, 000 
Appleton do. 500, 000 
Lowell do. 500, 000 
Middlesex do. 500, 000 
Suffolk do. 500, 000 
Tremont Mills, 500, 000 

Total, $5,800, 000 





Lowell RailRoad.—Private sales of this stock have 
been effected at thirty five per cent advance. 





Flocks of pigeons, extending miles, have re- 
cently passed southwesterly from Springfield. 
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New Vegetables. 


For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 


England Farmer, 52, North Market street, a small quan- | 


tity of each of the following new and valuable vegeta- 
bles: 

Knight’s new Dwarf Honey Pea ; (a most delicious 
pea, and great bearer; originated by Mr Knight, Presi- 
dent of the London Horticultural Society.) Vew Italian 
Head Lettuce; large, close heads, very tender; (intro- 
duced by Lieut. Ridgway, of the U S. Navy—128 cts. 
per paper.) Eurly Orange Beet ; early, beautiful and 
very delicate ; not common in the Boston market—124§ 
cts. per paper. Canada Crook Neck Squash ; the most 
delicate sort cultivated in New England; in eating from 


the beginning of August to the first of February ; small, 


but prolific. Com. Porter’s Valparaiso Squash, have 
attained the size of 46 Ibs. in Vermont last season. JVew 
Early Dwarf Pea, 33 cts. per quart, very early and pro- 
lific—does not require sticks: also the Dwarf Blue Im- 


perial Pea, introduced into general use by us, four years | 


since ; now too well known and appreciated to require 
comment. London Horticultural Pole Bean, sent to 
Messrs Thorburn & Sons, of New York, last year, by 
the London Horticultural Society—they have proved a 
valuable acquisition, very prolific, and rivalling the Lima 
Beans in richness of flavor; 50 cts. per quart. April 13, 


Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Grape Vines, &c. 

Gentlemen in want of Fruit and Forest Trees, Orna- 
mental Shrubs, Grape Vines, Honeysuckles, &c, Kc, are 
respectfully informed that they can be obtained in any 
quantity or variety, at Vursery prices, by leaving their 
orders at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52, North 
Market street, Boston. The Trees will be delivered at 
the Warehouse, fr-e of expense ot freight, except when 
obtained from New York, Philadelphia, or Albany, when 
it will be added to the bal. Catalogues of most of the 
Nurseries can be obtained at the Warehouse, gratis, ex- 
cept Prince’s of New York; of which he has just pub- 
lished the twentysixth edition, 91 pages, price 124 cents. 
As the season is forward, and it will soon be too late to 
transplant trees with safety, an early attention to the 
subject is requisite. April 13° 

Fruit Trees, &c. 

For sale at Davenpo:t’s Nursery in Milton, a good col- 
lection of all the most valuable kinds of Fruit Trees cul- 
tivated in New England, as Apples, Pears, Cherries, 
Peaches, Plums, &¢,—with a good assortment of Green 
House Plants and Fir Trees.—O1 Pear trees, he can sup- 
ply the following sorts of extra size and quality, viz :— 
Bloodgood’s, Early Chaumontelle, Long Green Mouth- 
water, St Michael’s, Winter Bergamot, Beurre Rouge, 
Seckle, Bartlett, Cap Sheaf, and Buffins. Orders may be 
left with J. B. Russell, at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
52, North Market-street, Boston—French & Davenport, 
713, Washington-street, or at the Nursery in Milton. 

April 13. 











For Sale, 

Silk Worms’ Eggs, warranted good, price 50 cents per 
thousand, with shor practical instructions for rearing 
Silk Worms, by J. H. Coss, which are given to pur- 
chasers. Apply at the New England Farmer Office. 

April 13. 





Agricultural Seeds. 

For sale at the New England Seed Store, 52, North 
Market street, Boston, 

Spring Rye; Millet: two-rowed Barley; Northern 
Buck Wheat; Perkins’ Early Seedling Potatoes, (that 
took the premium from the Massachusetts 'orticultural 
Society); Burnham’s Premium Potatoes, (that have 
twice taken the premium from the Essex*Agricultural 
Society, as the best stock potatoes raised in the county) ; 
Early Manly Potatoes, (originally from Europe); Grass 
Seeds of all kinds, &c,—all of the very first quality. 
AspARAGUs Roors. 


Several thousand plants of the Large Early Devonshire | *'"° 
Asparagus, 3 years old, price 75 cts per hundred, well | 
packed in moss, in boxes of one, two, and three hundred 


roots each. 
GoosEBERRY Busnes, &c. 

Also, large Scorcu GooseBeRRY Busnes, just re- 
ceived from Greenock.—Large White and Red Cur- 
RANT Busnes, &ce. 

Also, Catawba, Isabella, White Sweetwater, Black 


Rye Grass Seed, &c. 
For sale at the Seed store. 52, North Market street— 

A few bushels of Racy’s Improved Perennial Rye 
| Grass Seed, 
CusHinG Pear Scions. 
| A few scions of the celebrated Cushing Pear, one of 

the most valuable native varieties hitherto brought into 
notice. It is in eating the midile of September—is a 
great and constant bearer, the flesh whitish, melting, and 
full of juice, of a sprightly, delicious favor. A drawing 
and particular account of this pear, by Benj. Uhomas,Esq. 
will be found in the New England Farmer, vol. 8, p. 113. 


These scions were cut from the original tree in Hingham, | 


by Col. Cushing. 
Fruit TREEs. 
Persons wishing to purchase Fruit Trees, are informed 
‘that catalogues of all the principal respectable Nurseries 
in the United States, can be had gratis at the New Eng- 
| land Seed store, 62, North Market street. 
Russer SweerinGs. 

A few scions of the celebrated Russet Sweeting—a 
beautiful native apple that originated in Templeton. The 
| tree is a free grower, and bears well—the fruit isa fine 

russet, and has kept till June—a specimen can be seen 
| at No. 52 North Market street. It is in eating from No- 
| vember to May. 

Also—500 ths fine Southern Clover, put up in Penn- 
sylvania expressly for our retail trade. Farmers in want 
of good Southern Clover seed are requested to examine 
this. 


BaRLeyY. 

50 bushels two rowed Barley, plump and clean for 

seed, raised by E. H. Derby, Esq. Salem. 
CAULIFLOWER AND CABBAGE PALNTs. 

Cabbage, Cauliflower, aud Broccoli Plants, 25 cents 
per dozen. 

FLower SEEDs. 

Packages of Flower Seeds, of eighteen varieties, com- 
prising the most showy anuuals, among whjch are the 
following beautiful and comparatively rare sorts; Ele- 
gant Coreopsis, Variegated Euphorbia, Cypress Vine, 
Candytuft, sweet scented Virgin’s Bower, Sensitive Plant, 
&e, &e, with directions for their culture. —Price $1 per 
package. April 18. 





Grape Vines. 

The subscriber offers for sale at his garden at Dorches- 
ter, a few Cuttings of the black and white ‘ Moscatel’ 
Grape Vines, just received from Cadiz, procured for him 
by the Consul of the United States, resident there. He 
says, * obtained these cuttings from Vines on which I 
have seen clust rsof Grapes weighing as much as TWEN- 
TYSIx PouNDs.’ ‘They contain*several joints and will 
be sold at 50 cents each. 


—ALso— 
250 Isabellas, 2 years old ; 
1400 _ lyr ’ 


300 White Muscadine ; 
Caroline ; 
Black Hamburg 5 
Constantia ; 
Golden Muscat ; 
Napoleon, Gore’s, a beautiful black fruit; 
8 Varieties of superior fruit from Xeres and Malaga ; 
Some large Vines from France, that have borne fruit 
two seasons, very prolific and of fine quality ; 
150 CATAWBAS; 
100 Bland’s ;—and several other kinds. 

Orders by mail addressed to the subscriber, or personal 
application at his office, 74 Congress street, and to Patrick 
Kennedy at the Garden, for any number of Vines, from 
one to one hundred, will meet with prompt attention. 

ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 

March 12, 1831. 5t 

Catawba Grape Vines. 

For sale by SamuexL Ponp, near the Universalist 

Meeting House, Cambridgeport, a few Catawba Grape 








‘of the Horticultural Society the last season. 
| Isabella, and several other varieties. Orders for any 


Vines, 2 years old, price $1,25 each. April 13. 





Grape Vines. 
The subcriber offers for sale, several hundred Grape 


Vines of one and two years growth, and uncommonly | 
| healthy and thrifty. 
| care from Vines which have been forty years in this cli- 


They have been raised with great 


mate, and are of the kind which obtained the premium 
Also, a few 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


| 





Hamburgh. and other kinds of Grapes, well packed in i number of Vines left with Mr J. B. Russell, at 52, North 
moss, so as to bear transportation hundreds of miles with | Market street, Boston, or with the subseriber at Charles- 





safety—price 50 ctseach. Large Tart Rhubarb Roots, | town, will be attended to. DAVID FOSDICK. 
<9 cts each. March 26. | Charlestown, March 23, 1831. 





Nova Scotia Potatoes. 

For sale at the Halifax Packet Office, No. 26 Foster’s 
wharf, several barrels of prime Nova Scotia Potatoes, for 
seed. Farmers in want of a good variety of this impor- 
tant vegetable, are requested to examine these. 

April 13. : 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





























FROM, To 
APPLES, new, - |barrel.| 250 300 
ASHES, pot. first sort, - | ton. |110 00112 90 
*varl, first sort, oi? 122 50 125 90 
BEANS, white, - |bushel. 90 100 
BEEF, mess, - ‘barrel; 875 900 
Cargo, No. 1, - | «4 750 7% 
Cargo, No. 2, - “ 650 6 75 
BUTTER, inspected, No.1, new, - ‘pound, 11 15 
CLIEESEL, new milk, e ie 6 8 
Skimmed milk, : | a 3 4 
FLAXSEED, =} 112 1 50 
FLOUK, Baltimore, Howard-street,- barrel.| 712 7 25 
Genesee, - | 6 750 775 
Alexandria, - “ 625 675 
Baluumore, wharf, _ i 8 600 650 
GRAIN, Corn, Northern, - |bushel. 80) g2 
Corn, Southern Yellow, - | « 70) 73 
Rye, - | “ 65; 70 
Barley, - “ 62 75 
Oats, . “ 43| 45 
AY, - | ewt. 60) 70 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt. | 9 00) 10 90 
HOPS, Ist quality, - “ 14 00) 15 90 
LIME, - | cask. 90) 95 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton. | 300! 338 
PORK, clear, - |barrel.| 17 00| 18 90 

Navy mess. - ‘ 13 00) 14 90 

Cargo, No. I, . “ 13 50) 14 00 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - |bushel.| 200) 2 95 

_ lop (northern) 7 te. 50 67 

sucerne, eS. 

Red Clover, (northern) - a , i. 
TALLOW, tried, ° cwt 750) 8 00 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - | ound 60 62 

Merino, mixed with Saxony, i en 65 15 

Merino, three fourths washod, i. 52 60 

Merino, half blood, - | « 48 55 

Mero, quarter, .r ee 2 40 45 

Native, washed, - | «a 40 45 

Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort,  - “ 50 5g 

Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, =| 42 4 

Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,| —« | 45 50 

PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
(Ceerk of Faneuil-hall Market.) 

BEEP, best pieces, - pound. 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, . “ 6 7 

whole hogs aid 
VEAL, - ons 4 
MUTTON, * “ 8 
POULTRY, . “ 8 12 
BUTTER, keg and tub, . “ 3 15 
Lump, best, “ 18 20 
EGGS, - | dozen. 10. 12 
MEAL, Rye, retail - \bushel. 83 
Indian, retail, | # 83 
POTATOES, | s 22; && 
CIDER, (according to quality] barrel.| 100) 2 





Bricuton Marxet—Monday, April 11 


[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. | 

At Market this day 279 Beef Cattle, including 72 unsold 
last week, 19 pair Working Oxen, 50 Cows and Calves, 
12 Stores, 351 Sheep, and 220 Swine; 50 Beef Cattle 
remain unsold, 

Pricres.— Beef Cattle—Prices were more under than 
last week, but probably not much variation in the whole, 
we shall quote the same from 4 50 to 5 25, extra at 5 50 
a 5 75. 

Working Oxren—We noticed the sale of 8 pair, none 
of which were for less than $55 and none for more than 
#60 

‘ows and Calves—We noticed the sale of one at $12, 
five at $15 each, and at 19, 20 and $22. 

Sheep—We noticed 2 beautiful Cossett Wethers from 
Westborough taken at $12 50 each, one lot of about 60 at 
5 874, and one lot at $6. 

Swine—The v hole at market were taken in one lot at 
4jc. after which a few were retailed at 5 for sows and 6 
for barrows. 
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From the Massachusetis Journal and Tribune. 


MRS. HOOD’S REPLY 
TO MR HOOD’s LAMENTATION, ‘I'M NOT ASINGLE MAN’ 


*Catrpan.—You taught me language, and my profit on’t 
Is | Know how to — Pun.’—Temrest. 


[ wi not fret, though you regret 
You made me your’s tor life ; 

But yet | find that all the beaux 
Remember I’m a wite. 

Your winks and wiles, and wreathed smiles 
From them have set me tree, 

But your winks, alas, good Mr Hood, 
Have fairly Hood-winked me. 


You ’ve changed my name, but I’m the same 
In face and disposition, 

But at the altar to my cost 
I altered my condition. 

To catch my eye, beaux once would fly 
Where’er they knew it shone, 

To watch it’s beams—but now it seems 
A beam is in their own, 


I at the parlor windows sit 
To catch them unawares, 
But they wont even stave at one 
Who is not above st ‘irs. 

My lovers trembled when they sung 
*Of Love, that weeps and wakes,’ 
Their tremors all have ceased, and I 
Now find them no great shakes. 


My veteran beau, old Mr Stubbs, 
Though bald, in rhyme would caper ; 

Both curls and wit o’er night for me 
Committed were to paper. 

My reign is o’er, and him no more 
Do wigs or rhymes employ ; 

He’s now abandou’d the old seratch, 
And looks like the Old Boy. 


With billetdoux of every hue, 
By seals with quaint expressions, 

Beaux strove both on the wax and me 
‘At once to make impressions. 

But their epistles come no more 
The tale of love to tell; 

Their letters now | know are joined 
For another sylla-belle. 


Bouquets once came the ardent flame 
Of Lovers to disclose, 

And many a tender line ‘was sent 
All underneath the rose. 

But verse inclosed in roses now 
Appears not, though I ask it; 

And all the tender lines I get 
Come in a market basket. 


The fate of both of us is hard, 
Which hardest, none can tell— 

I can no longer tie a beau, 
You cannot ring a belle. 

But still I do not like to hear 
Forever from your lip, 

That from the hour you got a rib, 
You’ve always had the hyp. 


You can’timagine, Mr Hood, 
That when the knot was tied 
Your heart was licensed, like the mail, 
To carry six inside. 
Nor wonder yet the fair forget 
The claims you bring to view, 
The reason’s plain they cannot see 
A likely-Hood in you. 


To me your dame, you are the same, 
Your wit and humor’s free, 

For J ’ve no fear you "ll ever prove 
A false-Hovd unto me. 

And since You taught me how to pun 
And took the marriage vow, 

Pll say though | was singly blest, 
I’m doubly happy now. 








Ancient Dexterity—One of the early kings of Valuable and Cheap Land—for Sale. 
Egypt being desirous to secure his riches,command-\ The subscriber offers for sale, 14,000 acres of choite 
ed a treasure-house to be built: but the architect, | Land, situated in the town of Pinckney, county of Lewis 
intending to have some share of the treasure, instead | aod state of New York. Some of the land is improved 
of finishing the building completely, placed one of | and under cultivation. The country is remarkably heal- 
the stones in so artful a manner that it could be | ‘44 being entirely free from the fever and ague and from 
taken out and put in again by one man. | the common bilious fevers which often afflict the towns 


rented by death fi bh hee" — s — | upon Lake Ontario, this town being 18 miles east of the 
prevented by death trom accomplishing his design, |) i..* ‘Phe soil is principally a sandy ioam, mueh of it 


on his death bed he gave full instructions to his own | covered with rich black mould. The timber is ebiefly 
sons how to execute it. After they had for some | sugar Maple, Black Ash, Butternut, Beech, Elm, &e. 
time plundered the treasury, and carried off large | The land yields first rate crops of Grass, Rye, Oats, Bar- 
sums, the king who observed the gradual diminution | ley, Potatoes and Flax; and on some lots, good Wheat 


of his wealth, without being able to discover how 
the thieves had access to it, finding his seal upon 
the door always whole, ordered several strong traps 
to be leftin the treasury. By this means one of the 
brothers was at last taken; but, finding it impossi- 
ble to escape, he pressed his brother to “cut off his 
head, and retire with it to prevent any discovery. 
The king next morning examining the success of 
his projeet, upon finding a man without a head in 
the snare, hastened out in the greatest alarm and 


outside of the wall to the public view, charging the 


sorrowlul, 
mother’s entreaties and threats of exposure, formed 
the design of carrying off his brother’s body. Ac- 


of wine he found means by the stratagem of letting 
his wine run out, tointoxicate and stupefy the guards. 
When tiiey were ina deep sleep, he shaved the 
right cheek of each of them, by way of derision, 
and in the night carried off the body on one of the 
asses. ‘This action still more astonished the king ; 


ordered his daughter to receive the addresses of all 
suitors promiscuously, on condition that each should 


he had ever managed, and the greatest crime he 
had ever committed, 
again to perplex the king, went to the palace of his 


his brother’s head, and afterwards carried off his 
body. When she then offered *o lay hold of him he 


he hadcarried in under his cloak (suspecting the 
intentions of the king.) and, while she had the cul- 
prit, he made his escape. The king’s resentment 
being now converted into admiration, he promised 
a pardon and rewards to the person who had robbed 
his treasury, if he would discover himself. ‘The 
young wan, upon this proclamation, immediately 
made himself known ; and the king thereupon ac- 
counting him far superior in dexterity to any man 
then living, gave him his daughter in marriage. 





In these days of selfish calculation and heartless 
policy, it is refreshing to meet such sentiments as 
the following by Mrs 8. C. Hall—* How beautiful, 
how sacred, are the feelings of affection in pure and 

uileless bosons! ‘The proud may sneer at it—the 
fashionable may call it fable—the selfish and dissi- 
nated may affect to despise it—but the holy passion 
is surely of heaven, and is only made evil by the 
corruption of those whom it was sent to bless and 
preserve.’ 





Self Illustration —In the Jamaica House of As- 
sembly, a motion being made for leave to bring ina 
bill to prevent the frauds of wharfingers, Mr Paul 
Phipps, member for St Andrew, rose and said—* Mr 
Speaker, I second the motion ; the wharfingers are 
to a man, a set of rogues; I know it well; Iwas one 
myself for ten years.’—Mirror. 

Fontenelle boasted in his old age, ‘J’ai quatre 
vingt ans ; je suis Francais; et je n’at pos donne dous 
toute la plus petite ridicule a la plus petite vertu.’ (‘1 
am eighty years old, lama Frenchman, and through 
the whole I have never thrown the smallest ridicule 
upon the smallest virtue.’) ‘This was indeed a proud 
subject of self-gratulation.—T'weddell’s Remains. 





contusion, he ordered the boay to be exposed on the 


guards placed round it to observe the countenance | 
of the spectators, and to seize those who appeared | 
The surviving brother, urging by his | 


cordingly driving kis asses thither laden with skins | 


who being now more earnest to discover the thief. | 


previously contess to her the most ingenious action | 
1" ° : ee. | 
he young man resolving 


daughter, and confessed to her that he had cut off! 


stretched out to her the arm of a dead, man, which | 


}and Corn may be grown. To those wishing to obtain su- 
perior grazing farms, a fipe opportunity now offers itself. 
| The prodyce of pasturage and hay trom an acre of this 
| land, is very large, fully equalling if not surpassing that 
| trom the same quantity of Jand in any other of the Black 
| River townships. The Jand is admisably well watered, 
i there being put few lots which have not durable running 
streams upon them. The land is well adapted to Orchard- 
ing—the Apple tree thriving very well in this county. 
Stock of all kinds may be disposed of with the least possi- 
ible trouble, and to the greatest advantage, the drovers 
purchasing at the very doors of the farmers, and paying 
the highest cash prices for their cattle, which will readily 
find purchasers at all seasons of the year. Several far- 
mers at present residing on this town, were originally 
from the New England States, and some of them from 
Massachusetts, who are in thriving circumstances. The 
above described land is offered tor sale at the very low 
| price of from two dollars and a hatf to three dollars per 
| acre, for the uncleared land, and from three dollars and a 
| half to five dollars and a half for the improved lots. The 
| land will be sold in lots to suit purchasers, and from two 
to five years’ credit for payment in annual ins‘!alments, 
| will be given. Asa further gonvenience to purchasers, 
| the subseriber will receive in payment, Cattle, Sheep, 
Perk, Grain or Grass Seed, for which products be will 
allow the highest cash prices. The title to the Jand is 
| indisputable, and good Warranty Deeds will be given to 
| purchasers. Persons desirous of purchasing will please 
| to apply to the subseriber, at Henderson Harbor, county 
of Jefferson, State of New York, or to Davin CANFIELD, 
Esq. on the town. JAMES H. HENDERSON. 
March 9. epl6t 


| Ammunition 7 

| Of the best quality anu swest prices, for sporting 
| constantly for sale at COPELAN b'S POW DER STORE, 
|6> Broad Street. 

| N.B. If the quality is not found sati- factory, it may 
| be returned, and the money willbe refunded. tf Jan. 7. 





Overgreens, Silver Firs, ec. 

The subscriber being engaged in the Seed 
business would be happy to receive orders 
for Forest Trees, Seeds, and Evergreens from 
Maine, and being Agent for J. B. Russell, 
Boston, and Prince § Sons, Flushing, N. Y. 
orders sent through them or otherwise, will be attended 
to withoutdelay Particular directions for taking up and 
packing is requested. WM. MANN. 

Augusta, Me., March 26. 6t 
A tist of Mr Mann’s prices for Evergreens, &c, can be 

seen at the New England Farmer office. 
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